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THIS IS NOT A POLITICAL TREATISE, 
BUT A BOOK OF ROUSING STORIES. 


You Needn’t Be Ashamed of Kansas. 


If your eastern friends have sent you a marked copy of a 
return the compliment by sending them “The Real Issue.” 
that the hair of the dog is good for his bite. 
romances, sketches and nage S. 


Here’s what the papers 


Buffalo (N. Y.) “Commerceial:” There 
is some very good work in the stories 
told by W. A. White under the title of 
the ‘‘Real Issue.” They give one un- 
questionably a vivid presentation of cer- 
tain phases of western life. The hu- 
mor in these stories is racy and the pa- 
thos impressive. There is about the 
book a savor of genuineness and origi- 
nality that is refreshing. 


the Matter With Kansas,’ 


an antidote—on the theory 
“The Real Issue” ‘is a book of Kansas stories, 
They are old-fashioned stand up for Kansas stories. 


Witehita ‘‘EKagle:*’ The author’s deep 
devotion to the State, his belief that it 
is greater, better, prettier than all the 
states beside, glows in this story. Every 
Kansas man should read this book. 


Seranton (Pa.) “Tribune: In that 
editorial Mr. White was the caustic and 
the humorous partisan. But in these 
fifteen stories we have him revealed 
with ready humor softened by equally 
ready sympathy and both dominated 
by vigorous masculinity. 


St. Louis “Globe-Democecrat” The 
‘*Real Issue” deals with the peculiar pol- 
ities and domestie life which have made 
Kansas the most talked about state in the 
Union. The author is a keen observer, a 
shrewd analytic dissector of every phase 
of Kansas humanity and withal possesses 
a rugged humor that runs through every 
stroke of his virile pen. 


Chieago ‘Post:’ The impression 
gained ‘by reading Mr. White's tales is 
not dissimilar to the first idea of Kip- 
ling. Mr. White has pathos that goes 
with true humor. 


Boston “Globe:” The ‘‘Real Issue” 
contains a collection of original and in- 
teresting stories showing a deep insight 
into human nature with much of sympa- 
thy for its egalures and weaknesses. 


$9 


Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger:* Stories from 
Kansas are unusual enough to invite at- 
tention. These in the “Real Issue” have 
other merit than novelty. They are in- 
teresting. They are picturesque; they 
are true in local color, character and 
purpose, and are well worth reading. 


Get 


Hartford (Conn.) “Courant: There 
are fresh observations and a_ happy 
touch in William A White’s book. 
Mr. White has decided humor, and he 
narrates local life with a go ood deal of 
literary flavor and an occasional bit of 
pathos that is unstrained and true. We 


, Shall hope for more from Mr. White. 


—a— 


New York “Sun:”’ The stories entitle 


Mr. White to a high place among Ameri- 


can short story writers. He has the sense 
of humor well developed, a fund of imag- 
ination and a pleasant style. Thestories 
are well worth reading. 


ta book for the friends who have gone away. 


It will bring them back to Kansas. 


The 


first edition has been sold and the second edition is about ready. 


For Sale by All Booksellers. 


Price $1.25. 


Way & Williams, Chicago. 
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O unite in a larger fellow- 
ship and co-operation, such 
existing Societies and liberal ele- 
ments as are in sympathy with 
the movement toward undog- 
matic religion, to foster and en- 
courage the organization of non- 
sectarian churches and kindred 
societies on the basis of absolute 
mental liberty; to secure a’closer 
and more helpful association of 
all these in the thought and 
work of the world under the great law and life of love; to 
develop the church of humanity, democratic in oganization, 
progressive in spirit, aiming at the development of pure and high 
character, hospitable to all forms of thought, cherishing the 
spiritual traditions and experiences of the past, but keeping itself 
open to all new light and the higher developments of the future. 
—From Articles of Incorporation of the American —" of Liberal 
Religious Societies. 


Editorial. 


We are not free: Freedom doth not consist 
In musing with our faces toward the Past, 
While petty cares, and crawling interests, twist 
Lhetr spider-threads about us, which at last 
Grow strong as tron chains, to cramp and bind 


In formal narrowness heart, soul and mina. 
* % * * % 

A boundless future, ours tf we be strong; 

Or tf we shrink, better remount our ships 

And, fleeing God’s express destgn, trace back 
The hero-freighted Mayflower’s prophet-track 
lo kurope, entering her blood-red eclipse. 

JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


The secretary of the Liberal Congress is anxious to 
correspond with the leading liberal minds in the pulpit 
and out of it belonging to any church or no church in 
the Southern states, in the interest of the Religious 
Parliament to be held at Nashville next October 19-24, 
and will be obliged to any of our readers who will for- 
ward to him the address of such. 


What are we carrying on our shoulders to-day? 
ur own wants and grievances? It is a grievous load. 
The shoulders chafe, the back aches. We may be sure 
it will one of these days break. Is it other people’s 
woes and other people’s burdens? How renewing, 
how light is the burden, how life-giving and restoring 
{0 every verterbrz in the spinal column. 


= ~-20: .—<«Z£ 


Chicago has just been passing through an exciting 
murder trial. One of its aldermen has been arraigned 
lor the killing of a man in an election row, which oc- 
curred last year. ‘The alderman has been acquitted of 
the awful charge, apparently to the satisfaction of the 
citizens and the requirements of justice. -We rejoice 
that his hands are not stained with human blood, but 


the defense even exhibited a familiarity with environ- 
ments, an intercourse with associates that are humiliat- 
ing enough to the city. When our. aldermen are 
cleared from the crime of murder by proving an alibi 
in the saloon it is bad enough. 


elUlCi Ol Ol Olle 


Strong as is the passion of man for woman, subtle as 
is the sweet gravitation that causes woman’s head to 
droop on manly shoulders, these are not so great. as 
the passion of the human soul for God, the thirst of 
the finite for the infinite. Sooner or later the man’s 
love and the woman’s love will either droop and dié, or 
climb to the best love of all—the love of God, which 1s 
but the love of all men, plus the love of all things, plus 
the love of all truth, plus that mighty potency out of 
which men, things and truth come, to which all men, 
all things, all truths belong. 


The February number of The Free Church Record 
of Tacoma, Washington, appears as the first number 
of the fifth volume with the name of Rev. R. B. March 
of Peoria, Ill., as associate editor: ‘This bi-monthly 


sustains itself bravely and has in it the stimulating ring © 


of sincerity. It shares with us the desire to promote 
universal religion, but to its mind universal religion 
is opposed to all existing historical forms of religion, 
while to our mind all existing forms contain the ele- 
ments of universal religion, which, by the sifting pro- 
cesses of growth, will ultimately come to be the domi- 
nant, and finally, we believe, the only essential elements 
in all religion. Hence we seek to synthesize existing 
societies and not antagonize them. We are anxious 
to co-operate with all of them so far as that is posstble 
without our compromising our own independence of 
thought or clearness of judgment. 


eo °-2c: —) 


The picture of Abraham Lincoln which we publish 
in this number is from a pen-drawing by Mr. L. Oscar 
Griffith, a young gentleman employed in the store- 
room of the Standard Club. Mr. Griffith is the son of 
a laborer of Dallas, Texas, and is now in his twenty- 
second year. He left school when thirteen years of 
age to herd sheep, an occupation which he soon ex- 
changed for that of cowboy. At the age of fifteen he 


procured a position in the Windsor Hotel of Dallas. 
After three years of hard work, at three dollars a week, 


he had saved enough money to pay for a course in a 
business college. While a student in this institution 
he made the acquaintance of Mr. Frank Reaugh, the 
cattle painter, who advised him'to take up drawing. 
He was a pupil in Mr. Reaugh’s studio for two years 
and made such progress that his work attracted much 
attention. His next move was to St. Louis, where he 
worked at the Mercantile Club, following his art studies 
at night jn the St. Louis Art School. He is now a 
student inthe life class (night) of the Art Institute. 

A poftrait of Washington, painted by Mr. Griffith, 


A trial subscription to THE NEW UNITY for three months, 25 cents. 
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will soon be placed on exhibition in the store of Hy- 
man, Berg & Co. 

Mr. Griffith has for two years supported his widowed 
mother and his sister. His talents and his character 
entitle him to recognition and encouragement. We 
are permitted to print it by courtesy of the Beefsteak 
Club, whose menu for the Lincoln dinner was deco- 
rated with the portrait of this great working man, who 
had risen from the obscurities of toil. 

—— 

The New York Tribune catches the /nterior of Chi- 
cago in “an astonishing blunder, when it says that no 
hospital in the United States was built except by those 
who believe in the deity of the Lord Jesus Christ,” and 
cites the Mount Sinai Hospital of New York. Our 
neighbor need not to have gone to New York to correct 
the blunder, for one of the noblest, most extensive and 
best equipped hospitals in the city of Chicago is the 
Michael Reese Hospital, built by a Jew and managed 
by a Jew in the interest of humanity. 


2 Salat 

Congress of Mothers. This week a unique meeting 
is in session at Washington. Under the inspiration 
of the Kindergarten movement there is being held a 
convention of mothers in the interest of motherhood. 
This meeting is most characteristic of the time, and the 
outcome is promising. It is placing the emphasis 
where the emphasis belongs, but after all is said and 
done to magnify conscious iotherhood as it should 
be, we wonder if highest motherhood must not always 
remain in the. unconscious realm where deep things 
are and where most of the creative forces of the Al- 
mighty lie. Noble womanhood, unconscious dignity, 
uncounting usefulness will make for great mother- 
hood. <A pretty story is translated from the French 
in the Pacific Unitarian of a saint upon whom the angels 
enforced a miracle, though he asked not for it. ‘They 
resolved that 

Every time the saint’s shadow should fall behind him, 
or at either side, so that he could not see it, it should have 
the power to cure disease, soothe pain, and comfort sorrow. 

And so it came to pass: When the saint walked along, 
his shadow thrown on the ground, on either side, or behind 
him, made arid paths green, caused withered plants to 
bloom, gave clear water to dried-up brooks, fresh color to 
pale little children, and joy to unhappy mothers. 

But the saint simply went about his daily life, diffusing 
virtue as the star diffuses light, and the flower perfume, 
without ever being aware of it. 

And the people, respecting his humility, followed him 
silently, never speaking to him about his miracles. Little 
by little, they came even to forget his name, and called him 
only “The Holy Shadow.” 

a 

Chicago receives double honors with the incoming 
presidential administration. One has already been 
widely heralded—the selection of its great. banker, 
Lyman J. Gage, to administer the perplexing problems 
of the treasury department. It is an appointment as 
satisfactory to the nation as it is creditable to Chicago. 
Mr. Gage is a man with a heart, one who has, it is be- 


lieved and trusted, seen behind the sheen and glamor 


of wealth and has learned that there is something more 
and something better than the accumulation of dollars. 
The other great Chicago triumph with the incoming 
administration is not yet so widely known, but thanks 
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to the enterprise of our local papers, there is reason 
to believe that it soon will be known from ocean to 


devotes some three columns of space to the announce- 
ment of the proud fact that “Mrs. McKinley’s gowns, 
representing the best creations of the art of dressmak- 
ing which have yet been attained in this country, 
I'rench ideas predominating,” have been manufac- 
tured here. “Ten elegantly embossed boxes, lined 
with silk, have conveyed as many rich costumes of 
satin, veivet and silver cloth from a great Chicago es- 
tablishment. We are told that the inauguration gown 
alone has cost $2,000; the aggregate cost of the whole 
will reach $10,000. “The material in many instances 
has reached a cost of from ten to twenty dollars per 
yard.” “Some of the lace is practically invaluable,” 
because Mrs. McKinley has bought the whole output. 
Notwithstanding the President’s distrust of silver, ac- 
cording to these accounts, a great amount of it has 
been woven into the cloth of the wife’s dress. There 
are elaborate details of the diamond stars and sun- 
bursts, the fans and even the seed pearl embroidery of 
the petticoats, and all that and all that. The careless 
reader of the daily paper rubs his eye lest he may have 
confused these columns with the reports of the Bradley- 
It is all of a piece. 
In an editorial note following the election we gave of- 
fense to some of our readers for a plain word spoken 
in protest against the financial extravagance of the 
campaign that elected Major McKinley president. At 
the risk of offending again we enter in the name of 


Democratic simplicity and Republican principles a 
protest against this un-American display. It is a de- 
moralizing return to monarchic display and royal pre- 
tensions. Shades of Thomas Jefferson, the Adamses 
and of Abraham Lincoln protect us from the shoddy 
and sham, and restore to us the dignity of plain living 
and high thinking at the White House as in the cot- 
tage. If we are to maintain it in the latter place wé 
must have it.exemplified in the former place. And 
these are the days when men are starving, women shiv- 
ering for want of fuel in the home and little children 
are inadequately clothed, and millions are begging 
for an opportunity to earn bread to keep their dear ones 
from want. “But this sets ten thousand dollars more 
money in circulation!’ This is the deceptive political 
economy of feudal ages. It is on a par with the re- 
ligion that justified the slave ships, because they were 
the means’ of saving the soul of Caffy to a Christian 
heaven through a Christian scheme of salvation. The 
residents of Chicago know where most ’of that ten thou- 
sand dollars has gone to and what suffering bank ac- 
count it has settled. All this, with no disrespect to the 
incoming president, whose judgment thus far justi- 
hes the trust placed in him, nor to the good woman who 
is to be the lady of the White House. She is a ood 
woman, but she has given herself to a bad penne 
and is a tool of silly fashion. 


= -<e- —@ 


“For the Protection of Public Men.’’ 


_ The Review of Reviews for February has a startling 
atricle under the above caption based upon the un- 
timely death of Gen. Francis A. Walker. The article 
is such as ought to awaken profound sensations in the 
mind of every thoughtful one. Whatever may have 
been the immediate cause of Gen. Walker’s death, 


there is no room for doubt of the indirect cause, for he . 


& 
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A recent issue of one of our leading dailies 


February 18, 1897 


himself ina letter to the editor of this magazine, under 
date of December 22, opens his heart, which is also the 
heart of thousands of other hard workers for public 
weal. In response to a request for a contribution to 


the pages of this monthly, Mr. Walker sadly writes to 
the editor: 


“I should be glad sometime to write an article—but prob- 
ably never shalli—having for its title ‘Killing a Man,’ in 
which I should try to set forth the manners and ways in 
which decent and well-meaning people combine and conspire 
to knock down and trample on every man in the community 
who is fit to render any public service. I should try to 
show what an utter lack of conscience there is in the matter, 
so that men who would not on any account commit a petty 
larceny, will set upon a man whom they perfectly well 
know to be badly overworked, and knock out whatever 
little breath there may be left in his poor body; how they 
get ‘between him and his hole,’ cutting off his possible re- 
treat by every sort of social entanglement; how they make 
last year’s declination .a reason for this year’s acceptance; 
how they surround the poor victim on every side until he 
is fain to surrender and give up the last chance he has 
of getting a little rest or a little pleasure during the next two 
weeks, all for the purpose of delivering an address to some 
infernal society, which, perhaps, oughtnevertohave existed. 
or at any rate, has long survived any excuse for its being. 
I am very well aware that the foregoing is a triumph of 
mixed metaphor; but let it stand to express the condition 
into which a man is brought by the unceasing demands 
from every quarter to do work which, generally speaking, 


_is not worth doing at all.’’ 


Two weeks earlier he further revealed the situation 
in a letter to the same person. He writes: 

“T dislike exceedingly to decline an invitation so flattering, 
and to miss an opportunity so promising to do my share in 
regard to public questions; but, unfortunately, it is not in 
ny power to do anything at the present time. I can merely 
keep my work along and myself alive from day to day. 
I am literally overwhelmed with what T have on hand; I 
am not well; and neither callers nor correspondents have 
any merey. I am very much obliged to you for asking me 
to take part in the coming symposium, and I wish I were 
in any sort of shape and condition to comply.” 

The sequel to these letters forms a pathetic chapter 
in the history of American culture and civic progress. 
These burdens carried the great man, at the zenith 
of his power, to his grave. Well does the editor say: 

“So valuable a piece of property as such a man ought 
not to be worried and badgered to death by petty demands 
upon his time and strength any more than the high-bred 
race horse should be used for dray purposes, or precious 
stones for road-making.” | 

Edward Everett Hale, in his department in the 
Christian Register of last week, takes up the theme as 
it is left by Dr. Shaw and carries it on to a still more 
painful climax. He shows how the great Governor 
of Massachusetts, John Albion Andrew, was harried 
out of life in the same way by the petty demands of 
trifling people for trifling concerns. He tells of a 
man who boasted that he was forttnate enough to 
capture the half seat in the train and rode with him 
from Fitchburg to Boston and talked with him the 
whole way on the last day he lived. That evening 
-the governor was “called out on business!” at eight 
o'clock. “The clot of blood had hardened and the 
end had come.” A similar fate awaited Edward 
Everett and the great-hearted Phillips Brooks. Says 
Mr. Hale: “There is hardly a man in Boston who 
does not know how the magnificent constitution gave 
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way; how that voice was silenced’ thirty years before 


its time. That story is too sad to tell.” A friend re- 
minds us that Starr King was another victim of similar 
exactions. 


He arosé from a sick bed to perform a 
wedding ceremony and went back to die from this and 
similar over-exertions. 

We can add nothing to these awful arraignments. 
There is but little hope that the world will take warn- 
ing until society is reconstructed on more normal bases 
and governments are run on higher planes. Since both 
of the above articles $ were written the senator-elect from 
Illinois has “fallen over” in his own parlor, while giving 


audience to the hungry pack of “friends” who were 


there to “congratulate,” to “consult,” to “solicit,” to 
éé / > > 

demand.” Senator Mason is young, of vigorous 
constitution. His doctors think that this is but a 


timely warning from which he will recover, but it is 
probable that ‘at best the evil day is only postponed. 
If William E. Mason is to be spared to do the work of 
a statesman, to grapple with high problems in the 
spirit of the student and to meet the great national 
and international issues, as becomes a scholar, if he is 
to honor the great state which has so signally honored 
him, he must be spared the petty craft of the politician, 
be protected from the hungry pack of office-seekers 
and cease to be the chore- boy ofa party. He must be 
released from the vicious system of political book- 
keeping, which says: “We helped you, now vou help 
was C1 did you a favor, you owe me one.” The sena- 
torship of the United States is no favor conferred, but 
an awful responsibility imposed, and the man who ex- 
pects a postoffice or a marshalship as a reward for his 
vote or his “influence,” is a small man living on mean 
lines and unwittingly a traitor to his government. 

But the writers in the Review of Reviews and the 
Christian Register touch only one side of this whole- 
sale sacrifice of public servants. It is the most ob- 
vious, but perhaps by no means the most persistent 
cause of public loss in these directions. If some men 
and women kill our public servants by too much at- 
tention, what of those who sacrifice them on the rack 
of neglect, non-co-operation and inadequate support? 
The Massachusetts Institute of Technology, at this 
distance, seems a favored institution, receiving gener- 
ous support from many sources, but we doubt not that: 
from the efficient president’s chair it always seemed a 
needy institution and much of his rare strength and 
valuable time were necessarily consumed with prob- 
lems and anxieties that other people ought to have car- 
ried, leaving him to the tasks for which he was so emi- 
nently fitted. Now that President Walker is dead, 
Massachusetts’ millionaires and “men of influence” are 
so sure that he was a “great man, ” “the right man in 
the right place,” that his death “is an irreparable loss,” 
etc., etc. What a pity some of them did not find that 
out before the fatal stroke. It would have been so 
easy for them to have prolonged his life and augmented 
his power. The “Society for the Protection of Public 
Men,” called for by Dr. Shaw, has a larger work to do 
in shaming the competent into a co-operation, the 
wealthy into a support of the men, and institutions 
that represent interests which belong to the penurious 
as much as to the generous, responsibilities which rest 
upon the money makers as much as upon the students 
or the dealers in ideas. When society will be less ex- 
acting concerning the “Mint, Annis and Cummin” of 
social etiquette and society forms, and will be more 
venerous in its support of the men and things that 
represent the permanent interests of the whole com- 
munity, such tragedies as are represented by the death 
of: Phillips Brooks and Gen. Walker will be less fre- 
quent. Reader, are you doing your part in helping 
along high things? If not, some other one is com- 
pelled to do his own and yours too. Some of these 
days he will die from overwork, and you will have had 
a hand in the murder. 


the 
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| <illed, the decrease in numbers is hardly perceptible. A 
, | Ill.—ITS VALUE. more general knowledge of the habits of the English spar- 
‘ When the question of introducing Arbor Day into the row at the time the bird was first introduced into the United 


States would not only have saved the outlay of over $100,000, 
but would also have saved many other states from loss 
due to depredations by sparrows. | 

Is it not worth while to do something to protect the birds 
and prevent their destruction before it is too late? A 
powerful influence for good can be exerted by the schools 
if the teachers will only interest themselves in the move- 
ment, and the benefit that will result to the pupils could 
hardly be attained in any other way at so small an ex- 
penditure of time. If it is deemed unwise to establish 
another holiday, or it may seem too much to devote one 
day in the year to the study of birds, the exercises of 
Bird Day might be combined with those of Arbor Day. 

It is believed that Bird Day can be adopted with profit 
by schools of all grades, and the subject is recommended 
to the thoughtful attention of teachers and school super- 
intendents throughout the country, in the hope that they 


will co-operate with other agencies now at work to prevent 
the destruction of our native birds.—From Circulur No. 17 
of United States Department of Agriculture. 


schools was brought before the National Educational Asso- 

ciation in February, 1884, the objection was made that 

the subject was out of place in the schools. The value of 

the innovation could not be appreciated by those who did 

not see the practical bearing of the subject in an ordinary 

school course. But at the next meeting of the association 

the question was again brought up and unanimously 

adopted—to the mutual benefit of the schools and of prac- 

tical forestry. With the advent of more progressive ideas 

3 concerning education there is a demand for instruction in 

w subjects which a few years ago would have been con- 

| ; sidered out of place, or of no special value. If the main 

yt object of our educational system is to prepare boys and 

girls for the intelligent performance of the duties and 

labors of life, why should not some attention be given to 

the study of nature, particularly in rural schools where 

ieee the farmers of the next generation are now being edu- 
i. cated? | 

The study of birds may be taken up in several ways 

and for different purposes; it may be made to furnish 

simply a course in mental training or to assist the pupils 

in acquiring habits of accurate observation; it may be 

taken up alone -or combined with composition, drawing, 

geography or literature. But it has also an economic side 

which may appeal to those who demand purely practical 

| studies in schools. Economie ornithology has been defined 

as as the “study of birds from the standpoint of dollars and 

cents.” It treats of the direct relations of birds to man, 

es showing which species are beneficial and which injurious, 

| teaching the agriculturist how to protect his feathered 


A Physician’s Pigeons. 

Ihe carrier-pigeon has been put to a new use by a doctor 
in Scotland who has a large and scattered practice. Says 
the London Globe: 

When he goes on long rounds, he earries a number of 
pigeons with him. If he finds that some of his patients 
require medicine at once, he writes out prescriptions, and by 
means of the pigeons forwards them to his surgery. Here 
an assistant gets the messages, prepares the prescriptions, 


friends and guard against the attacks of his foes. This is 
a subject in which we are only just beginning to acquire 
exact. knowledge, but it is none the less deserving of a 


and dispatches the medicine. | 
If, after visiting a patient, the doctor thinks he will be 
required later in the day, he simply leaves a pigeon, which 


is employed to summon him if necessary. ‘To this enterpris- 
ing physician the keeping of carrier-pigeons means a saving 
of time, expense and labor.—Youth’s Companion. 


place in our educational system on this account. Its prac- 
tical value is recognized both by individual states and by 
the National Government, which appropriate considerable 
sums of money for investigations of value to agriculture. 
Much good work has been done by some of the experiment 


The Contrast. 


ot stations and state boards of agriculture, particularly in ROSE , 

a: lilinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska and Tis no uncommon sight beside the way 

e, Pennsylvania. In the United States Department of Agri- ibe find a pte F acbgcee wh the ody sec 
a culture, the division of biological survey (formerly the a TRARY WAR DO ABRE DEDOAlh Ine Stare, 

Hf” division of ornithology) devotes much attention to the col- No pitying hand to lift it gently up 

/ lection of data respecting the geographic distribution, migra- fo tender nurture of the sun and dew. 

oe tion, and food of birds, and to the publication and diffusion But if perchance a gorgeous flower is bent 

me of information concerning species which are beneficial or By adverse hrcones-or & sudden bilght, . r 
. injurious to agriculture. Some of the results of these in- Quick to the rescue crowding hands and arms: 
_ vestigations are of general interest, and could be used in The'royal beauty must not droop and die‘ 

: courses of instruction in even the lower schools. Such Thus if & Lazarus sicken, only dogs 

ne ‘ facts would thus reach a larger number of persons than Have pity on his anguish; if Dives? 


Behold fair Charity doth tire herself! 
And sympathy’s at par. 


is now possible, and would be made more generally availa- 
ble to those interested in them. 
If illustrations of the practical value of a knowledge of 
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Saturday Evening Talks. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH, CHICAGO. 
REPORTED BY E. H. W. 


There ts an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the Sables tt hath coined 
Point surely to the hidden springs of truth. 


Lowell. 


XVII—The First Temples. 


According to the Bible and other supposed revelations,,. 


man’s first temples were located by super-human com- 
mand. ‘he divine voice spoke to Moses and told him to 
make a tabernacle. The same voice told him how long and 
how broad it should be, and specified the dimensions of 
tent-skirts and the kind of altar-cloths. But the study of 
primitive religion reveals a gradual evolution of the place 
of worship as well as of the worship itself. ‘““Lhese tem- 
ples grew as grows the grass” is not the fancy of the 
poet, but the sober conclusion of the student of hard facts. 
We need not concern ourselves seriously with the problem 
of the critics as to whether the first temples were tombs, 
or shrines for nature-worship. Among the earliest traces 
of social life we find indications that graves frequently 
became holy places. ‘To many persons living now, the most 
sacred place in the world is the grave of father or mother. 
They will steal away and spend the most precious moments 
of their lives at the burial places of their loved ones. To 
others, the place where father or mother was born, or 
where they themselves passed through some deep and 
abiding experience, or where a great light broke upon 
them, is an altar-spot in memory. So the experiences of 
society as well as of individuals are found to vary, and 
what is true of one tribe or race may not be true of another. 
It is probable that several causes have led to the estab- 
lishment of altars. Be that as it may, the later history 
of the temple is that of an interesting evolution. Once the 
temple was simply a slaughter-house, and the priest a man 
of brawn who must wrestle with bullocks. His work was 
the literal slaughter of cattle within the very temple gates. 
The sacrifice was a pious barbecue, a great picnic witb 
religious significance. Among the Hebrews it was purged 
of much of its grossness long before the time of Jesus. 
Later on, modified by the thought of the Christ atonement, 
animal sacrifice gave way to prayers and hymns as 
propitiatory offerings. 

The reat world-temples of St. Peter’s at Rome, St. Paul’s 
in London, St. Mark’s in Venice, St. Sophia in  Constanti- 
nople and the rest, have all grown out of the needs and 
aspirations of simple, struggling human nature. But re- 
ligion no longer grows into these great shrines. Scarce a 
cathedral on this continent is fine enough to be known 
across the water, and the old world boasts no great modern 
shrines. And so some conclude that religion is dying out 
because this particular form of expression is vanishing. 

And now, what next? was the question which the leader 
launched upon the class. -Are we coming to a time when, 
not through degeneration but through development, we shall 
be in no need of sacred places, when the sacredness of all 
life shall render the temple an intrusion? Some said, yes, 
we shall outgrow our use for visible emblems of a spirit- 
uality too great and high to be encased in externalities. 
Others said, no, the increasing needs of the ever-expanding 
heart of man will make still more occasion for the place 
of worship with its ever-deepening sacred associations. 

The leader said, We are passing through a stage of 
denudation in the religious world. We are husking the 
corn and throwing away the husks and the cob. But we 
must remember that the cob was once as much alive as 
the kernel, and the husks were once green leaves, beautiful 
and nourishing. And we cannot raise next year’s crop 
without husks. There will always be need of sacred places 
and sacred scenes, not because the Infinite needs to be 
located, but because the finite must attach itself some- 
where. There are “tides of the spirit,” to use Martineau's 
phrase, upon which the soul must ever be borne to its 
highest reach. We have plenty of reason to believe that 
the sacred place and the sacred day will yet have higher 
economic value than they now possess. Never shall we 
grow beyond the need of religious instrumentalities. The 
religious nature is social. We must come together in the 
interest of religion, and there must be a place for the 
meeting. There will always be a need, more and not less, 
for the teacher’s voice, the prophet’s impetus, always an 
uplifting power in sacred song. We must improve on the 
cathedral. Westminister Abbey is’ a good place for cere- 
mony, for intonation, but it is a poor place for listening. 
There was no idea of co-operation in the old cathedral. It 
had no use for class-room, for swimming pools, for libraries, 
but all these things are germane to the new church. We 
would like beauty, too, if we could afford it; the stained 
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glass window is not made that is too beautiful for the 
church. But we will not accept architectural beauty, dear 
as we hold it, at the expense of the more pressing neces- 
sities of soul. 

This is the last lesson of our course in “Beginnings.” 
Next week we are to start out on a new quest. It is to be 
feared that the first impression of this course, on the 
children, if not on the teachers, is a depressing one. We 
may seem to rob religion of its basis and foundation. ‘This 
is a part of the process of spiritual’ growth, and we must 
look it squarely in the face. What we want above all, 
and what we trust the final outcome of this study will be, 
is more faith that beneath all these things there is a 
basis of abiding reality. 


The Home. 


Our datly life should be sanctified by doing common things 
inareligious way. 


Helps to High Living. 


SUN.—That is most spiritual and noble which is also most 
universal. 
MON.—Try no more to meet Mammon with bis own 


weapons, but commit your 

judges righteously. 
TUES.—Men have, too often, 

own errors. , 
WED.—Everyone fancies the: laws which fill his pockets 
to be God’s laws. 


cause to Him who 


no other teachers than their 


THURS.—He who would honor the Supreme, let him cheer-: 


fully succumb to the destiny which the Supreme 
has allotted him. 
I*RI.—Our mightiest feelings are always those which re- 
main most unspoken. 
—It is so easy to find fault! It pampers one’s own 
self-conceit and discontent, while it saves one 
the trouble of inventing remedies. 


—Charles Kingsley. 


SAT. 


What Would You Do? 


Now if you should visit a Japanese home 
Where there isn’t a sofa or chair, 
And your hostess should say, “Take a seat, sir, 


;: ore.” 
Now where would you sit? tell me where. 


And should they persuade you to stay there and dine, 
Where knives, forks and spoons are unknown: 

Do you think that you could eat with chop sticks of wood, 
And how might you pick up a bone? 


And kon should they take you a Japanese drive 
In a neat little “ricksaw” of blue, Kes 
And you found, in Japan, that your horse was a man, 
Now what do you think you would do? 


—Ind nda b., 


The Rose-Colored Glasses. 


Rachel Frost came home from school with a scowl on 
her pretty face, and she gave the door a vicious slam as 
she entered the house. Aunt Marion greeted her with a 
bright smile, but it met with no response. 

“Oh, dear,” said Rachel, fretfully, “everything 
wrong with me. I think it is a mean shame!” 

“What is the trouble to-day?’ asked Aunt Marion. 

“Oh, everything,” Rachel replied. “In the first place 1 
was going to buy a school bag. Papa gave me a dollar to 
get it, but Florence Randall bought such a beauty for 
two dollars that I asked him if I could not have one like 
hers. He said no, and then went on in his laughing, sar- 
castic way: ‘Suppose I did let you have it, and you saw a 
handsomer bag for three dollars, then back you would come 
for another dollar, and I should be worse off than before.’ 
And he told me I must not get into the habit of comparing 
what I have or want with what other people have. unless,— 
and then he laughed in his provoking way,—they had less 
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than I. He said if I could find a little girl whose bag cost 
half a dollar, and came to him saying: ‘Here, dear 
papa, I shall need only half of the money, for Jemina Sprig- 
gin’s bag did not cost but fifty cents, why that would be 
very nice,’ ”’ and Rachel closed her account of this grievance 
with a spiteful little pout. 

“And what else has gone wrong?” 

“Well,” continued Rachel, in her most agerieved tone, 
“to-day is public day, and I wanted to wear my best dress, 
but mamma said this brown one would answer very well, 
as it is new. It is pretty enough for a dark dress, but 
ever so many of the girls wore light dresses, and some of 
them silk ones.” 

“IT suppose there were some girls who did not have even 
a new, dark dress,” Aunt Marion observed quietly. 

“Yes, of course,” replied Rachel quickly, “but I was not 
speaking of them. And, then, this afternoon, when =I 
have stood at the head of the spelling class all the term, if 
I didn’t fail, and little Clara Ames take my place. Oh, this 
has been such a hateful day!’ 

“Have you had any other troubles?’ asked her Aunt. 

“Yes, after school, Mamma said I could have Florence 
come in and play with me, but her Uncle came to take her 
out to ride.” 

“How would you like to have me tell you a story?’ Aunt 
Marion inquired. 

“Oh, I always like that, you know, 
Aunt began: 

“here was once a race of people, not unlike our own, 
but though they had eyes which resembled ours in ap- 
pearance, they could see nothing unless they wore spec- 
tacles, and each child when it was born was provided with 
two pairs. One was of rose-colored glass, and the other of 
a very dark blue—so dark as to be almost black. Every- 
body had his choice, as he grew up, which pair he would 
wear. When ‘one wore the blue glasses everything as- 
sumed the dark hue of the glass. Even the grass and 
trees and fiowers had a dull, gloomy tint, and the faces of 
everybody one met wore a somber expression. They also 
revealed all the disagreeable features of any scene, while 
the pleasant side was invisible. For instance, if one en- 


Auntie.” So her 


tered a sick room, one saw the pale and wasted countenance’ 


of the poor sufferer, the rows of ugly medicine bottles, the 
night-lamp, the tired, careworn expression of the anxious 
wife or mother.” 

“But what else,” interrupted Rachel, “could one see?’ 

“With the rose-colored glasses one saw the evidences of 
loving care which surrounded the invalid, the beautiful 
flowers, the gifts of fruit and books, the letters from kind 
aie He saw the look of love and tenderness upon 
the watcher’s face. In the home of poverty, where the 
dark glasses gave only glimpses of want and care and 
dread, the bright ones showed the tender bond of family 
love which united its members all the more closely because 
of their privations. ‘They showed the daily sacrifices each 
made for the other, the pleasure which any unexpected bit 
of good luck brought to their restricted lives, and the 
patience and cheerfulness with which trials were met.’ 

“But tell me about the children,” said Rachel. “Did any 
of them wear blue glasses?’ | 

“Yes, indeed, I am sorry to say, very many of them 


did, and they found their school and play time full of 


trials, while the children who chose the pink glasses were 
as merry and happy as the day is long. Some days they 
deliberately chose the dark ones, though they knew all 
about the difference between the two kinds. Having a free 
choice every day, you would suppose that few would have 
worn any but those of rose-colored tint.” 

“But why did they?’ asked Rachel. 

“That I cannot answer,” replied her Aunt, “any more 
than I can tell yor why people nowadays do the,same 
thing.” 

“What do you mean?’ asked Rachel surprised. 

“T mean that each one of us’ has a choice to look 


at the bright side of life, or the dark side, and many 


choose the latter. If we look for pleasant things we shall 


© % 
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be sure to find them, and on the other hand, we can always 
see just as many disagreeable things as we look for.” 

Rachel looked grave.. “I suppose you think I wore blue 
glasses to-day,” she said slowly. 

“Let us try it and see,” replied her Aunt smiling. “Hirst, 
in regard to the school bag. I think the pink glasses would 
have shown you that you were a fortunate little girl to 
have a kind papa to give you a dollar. Many children have 
no fathers, and many a father could not afford, or would 
not be willing, to give his daughter a dollar to buy a bag. 
As for the dress, with the bright glasses, you would have 
seen that it was a piece of good luck that you had a new 
one to wear. So many children never have new dresses. 
They always have to wear old ones somebody has out- 
grown or thrown aside, and I don’t doubt there were more 
girls in your class who would have been happy to have a 
dress like yours than there were those who were dressed 
more than you. Is not that so?’ Rachel reluctantly ad- 
mitted that her Aunt was right, and then added: 

“But about the spelling class,—there was surely no bright 
side to that, Auntie?’ 

“Yes, indeed, a very bright side, I think,’ replied Aunt 
Marion. “Of course you were sorry to fail, but Clara Ames 
has never been at the head of her class before, and her 
father promised her if she ever should be, he would give 
her a bicycle. She told me this only last week, but she 
said she had never spoken of it to the girls, for it was so. 
doubtful if she ever got to the head.” 

“Oh, then, I am glad,’ exclaimed Rachel smiling. “She 
is a good girl, and we all like her, though she has not been 
very smart in school. This year she has tried unusually 
hard. I guess the bicycle has had something to do with 
gs | 

“And now, Auntie, I can tell you about the fourth 
grievance, myself. 'The rose-colored glasses would have 
shown me that I ought to be glad that Florence had a 
chance to go to ride, and I don’t need any glasses to tell 
me that I was in good luck to find Aunt Marion here 
to tell me a story.. After this, I shall try to wear rose- 
colored glasses all the time.” 


JOSEPHINE MARTIN SANFORD. 


Mrs. Custer tells a pretty story of Lincoln. It was. dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion, when General McClellan had 
sent for Mr. Lincoln and Secretary Stanton to visit and 
consult with him on the battlefield. It was at night, and 
the dead and wounded were being carried from the field. 
The lanterns of the men who moved among the slain 
shone out like fireflies as they passed. As one stretcher: 
came near Mr. Lincoln, he heard the voice of a boy calling 
to his mother. His big heart was full of love in a moment, 
and he turned away from the officers and, stopping the 
carriers, knelt down beside the stretcher and asked, “What 
can I do for you, my poor child?’ “O, you will do nothing 
for me,” the boy replied. “You are a Yankee. I cannot 
hope that my message to my mother will ever veach her.” 
jut when he saw Mr. Lincoln’s tears and listened to his 
kind voice he could not but trust him, and gave his good-bye 
words for his mother down in the South. President Lin- 
coln had them copied down and sent that very night with 
a flag of truce into the enemy’s lines. What a window that 
kind act was into the good man’s heart!—The Myrtle. 


“Grandfather’s clock” was screwed to the wall, with its 
tin weights filled with sand hanging down by long chains, 
and its long pendulum swinging slowly back and forth. 
The mother asked little Dot to go into the room and see if 
the clock was running, for she had not heard it strike all 
the afternoon. Dot came running back, put her curly head 
into the door, and exclaimed, “Why, no, mamma, de clock 
ain’t a-running’. It is des stannin’ still and a-waggin’ its 
tail.” : 


The intentions of God are always strange to us; but not 
more so than the means by which they are wrought out, 
and at last made plain to our belief.—Lew Wallace. 
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The Study Table. 


February Magazines. 


McClure’s Magazine continues the series of ‘‘Life Portraits 
of Great Americans,” with thirty life portraits of Wash- 
ington; about all the original portraits of Washington now 
in existence. Mr. Charles Henry Hart writes the introduc- 
tion, notes and a history of the portraits, and Prof. W. P. 
Trent contributes a brief review and study of Washington’s 
life. “The Home Coming of ‘Colonel Hucks,” one of the 
Kansas stories by William. Allen White, is reprinted from 
a collection of short stories, published by Way & Williams 

f Chicago, entitled, “‘The Real Issue.” which has already 
deservedly attracted so much attention to the gifted young 
author. 


The Cosmopolitan. The present number is quite up to the 
standard of this popular magazine. Among the contributors 
are Conan Doyle, Warren. Stoddard, Edgar Fawcett, 
Theron Crawford and Gangwill. A poem from the pen of 
Sir Lewis Morris’ “Pilgrims” we reprint in our columns. 

The Arena. “The Civic Church,” an address delivered at 
the opening meeting of the Civic Church of Denver, by 
Paul Tyner, will doubtless prove of unusual interest to 
our readers. “Our Arid Lands,’ by Judge J. S. Emery, 
National Irrigation Commissioner, and Emerson’s “Sphnix,”’ 
by Charles Melloy, both form suggestive reading. 


The Kindergarten Magazine contains several papers on 
sarah B. Cooper, whose tragic death in San Francisco 
last December called forth such universal sorrow and so 
many tributes to her as the “Founder of Kindergartens.” 
No less than 18,000 children are said to have passed through 
the San Francisco Kindergartens since they were first or- 
gvanized by Mrs. Cooper. A new department has been added 
to this magazine, ‘‘Mothers in Council,’ and a trial 
subseription can be sent in for three months for forty-five 
cents. 


The Bookman is rich in things.that deserve to be read. 
A short notice never quite does it justice. 'The sketches 
and illustrations must be seen to be enjoyed. 


The Review of Reviews. Two articles on General [Francis 
A. Walker, by Joseph Jansen Spencer and Prof. Davis R. 
Dewey, illustrated with a number of pictures. A sketch of 
tudyard Kipling, by Charles D. Lanier, and “The Sig- 
nificance of Browning’s Message,” by Dean [arrar, and 
“Browning as a Poet of the People,” by Rev. Herbert 
Stead, make this a number of more than ordinary value. 
It is interesting to look upon the reproduction of the sig- 
natures of Robert Browning and his wife as they appear 
in the marriage register of Marylebone church. In the 
following extracts Dean Farrar and Mr. Stead give their 
estimates of this poet of humanity. 

‘Robert Browning has long been the prey of the ‘superior 
person.’ His poetry has been seized upon as the private 
preserve of the esoteric. few. The total originality of his 
style, his swift transitions of thought, the unfamiliar scenes 
and persons of many of his pieces, and above all his pro- 
found and subtle analysis of soul, have been thrust for- 
ward as a fence to ward off the uninitiated multitude. Most 
unnecessary emphasis has been laid on what is abstruse and 
recondite in his writings; and the Pharisees of culture 
have all but publicly thanked God that they were not as 
other men, or even as this poor Philistine who “could not 
understand Browning.” The Philistine retaliated by de- 
claring that he had no desire to understand a poet so occult, 
and it became the fashion to vent small witticisms at 
Browning’s “obscurity.” Happily there have from the first 
been those who found in his writings the very light of life. 
Here, they felt, were too many ‘accents of the Holy Ghost’ 
to remain long unheard or unprized by ‘the heedless world.’ 
Out of a personal gratitude deeper than any literary. sym- 
pathy they have done what they could to claim this sacred 
heritage for the human commonalty. And to-day Browning 
is being recognized more and more as a people’s poet. 
Working men and working women in widely different parts 
of the land are showing an appreciation of his works, which 
puts to shame the attitude of indifference or even disdain 


often assumed by members of the middle classes. These 
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working folk are finding out the heart of love the poet had 
for the common people.’ * * * * 

“If, then, I might venture to try to sum up in a sentence 
the main lessons of Robert Browning’s life and poetry, it 
would be somewhat thus: Live out truly, nobly, bravely, 
wisely, happily, your human life as a human life; not as : 
supernatural life, for you are a man and not an angel; 
not as a sensual life, for you are a man, and not a brute: 
not as a wicked life, for you are a man, and not a demon; 
not as a frivolous life, for you are a man, and not an insect. 
Live, each day, the true life of a man to-day; not yesterday’s 
life only, lest you should become a murmurer; not to- 
morrow’s life only, lest you beeome a visionary; but the life 
of happy yesterdays and confident to-morrow’s—the life of 


to-day unwounded by the Parthian arrows of yesterday, 


and undarkened by the possible cloudland of to-morrow. 
Life is indeed a mystery; but it was God who gave it, in a 
world ‘wrapped round with sweet air. and bathed in sun- 
shine, and abounding with knowledge; and a ray of eternal 
light falls upon it even here, and that light shall wholly 
transfigure it beyond the grave.” 


Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly, on the oceasion of the 
completion of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy, 
publishes an appreciative account of “Herbert Spencer: 
The Man and His Work,” by Prof. William Henry Hudson, 
who explains the leading principles of Spencer’s philosophy 
and tells how the great work has been accomplished. There 
is a biographical sketch and portrait of Maria Mitchell, 
the American astronomer. Prof. William R. Newbold 
writes on the “Interpretations of Automatism,” and Alfred 
Binet on Plural States of Being.’ Both these papers con- 
tain much to charm the student of, psychology. E. L. 


On My Tabie. 


A very notable article on the ‘Function of the Church’ 
appeared in the September number of the Journal of 
Sociology. It was written by EK. M. Fairchild. This is a 
remarkable attempt to reduce to order and system the 


chaos of Protestant church work and teaching. It specially 


gets rid of the peripatetic revivalist whose function is to 
blow on a cold fire till it burns the house up. It also gets 
rid of the Sunday school, as it is, for a thoroughly educa- 
tional system. It will not be an easy matter to bring a dis- 
organized church into organie functioning—and reduce our 
sect howling into paternal co-operation on cultural lines, 
but it can be done. I omit specific analysis of the plan laid 
out for some’future time. The matter cannot be casually 
laid aside after brief consideration. In my judgment the 
movement is exactly complimentary to that undertaken by 
the Congress of Religions. 


Those who read the Forum must not overlook the articles 
by President Jordan of Stanford University in the January 
number on the urgent need of a “National University.” 
There is also an article on the same topie by E. P. Powell in 
Education for January, and another in a recent number of 
the New England Magazine. This is a supreme need of 
the nation; or as Dr. Jordan puts it, “of the world.” <A 
great national university at Washington ‘would attract 
the free-minded of all the earth. The new world has its 
lessons as well as the Old World. Mould and ruins are not 
necessary to a university. Much of the greatness of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin is due to her escape from the dead hands 
of a dead past. The national university should not be an 
institution of general education, with its rules and regula- 
tions, college classes, good fellowship, and football teams. 
It should be the place for the training of investigators. 
Graduate work has yet to be seriously taken up in America.” 
Mr. Powell, writing under the head of ‘“‘A Completed Ameri- 
can System of Education,” shows that as our state systems 
of education rise toward and culminate in state universi- 
ties, just as our town civics rise and culminate in legisla- 
tures; just as legislatures federalize in a National Congress 


so the state universities should federalize in a National Uni- 


versity at Washington. This was foreseen by that mar- 
velous statesman and nation builder, Thomas Jefferson. 
The people must insist upon it, so that our political system 
shall have a counterbalancing system to prevent it from 
decay. Events indicate that action should not be delayed. 


Elbert Hubbard has launched out on another series of 
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“Little Journeys,” this time ‘To the Homes of Famous 
Women.” “Mrs. Browning’ and “Madam Guyon” are al- 
ready out. The series is to include “Harriet Martineau,” 
“Charlotte. Bronte” and eight others, These are uniform 
with previous series which we have commended from time 
to time. They are remarkable thumbnail sketches of the 
personalities involved and do credit to the author, the 
Putnam. Sons, publishers, and the Knickerbocker Press. 
The series of twelve can be secured for one dollar. They 
appear monthly. 


The Forum for April gives half a dozen articles—not of 
equal merit or thoroughness—but all deserving popular 
study. The first is political and is the work of Senator 
David B. Hill of New York. This article is notable chiefly 
for its utter lack of comprehension of the people and popular 
sentiment in the United States. Little as some of us like 
some things about the Chicago platform of 1896 it is silly 
to talk about “an attack upon the Supreme Court.” The 
fact is the Supreme Court is just as amenable to popular 
judgment as the two other branches of government. In 
England the people have always suffered worse from the 
courts than from Kings or Parliament. In this country 
real history of the three branches of government would 
show that the safest has always been the executive—and 
the one that has invariably sided against popular rights 
has been the Supreme Court. We are not slaves yet, with 
no right to criticize wrongs of government. There is no 
sin in saying that a greater crime was never committed in 
America than the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dred Seott case—unless it be that other decision, that has 
‘aused us unstinted financial trouble, that Congress can 
create legal tender by right of sovereignty. Some of the 
best scholars of the day—among them Judge Cooley, would 
add that a third act of equal mischief was the overthrow 
of the established right to lay a tax on incomes. Mr. Hill’s 
article is viciously wrong in other points; and it shows 
where our boss politicians are trying to land us. If he 
sueceeds in reorganizing the Democratic party on such a 
platform as he proposes he will have a nation of slaves. 
But there is no danger. The increase of American spirit, 
and the decrease of party spirit is rapid. The article by 
Mr. Rice on time wasted in our schools is of sterling value. 
There is one thing our normal schools now need to do, not 
to send out specialists or pedants, but teachers inspired 
with a love of making the most of their pupils. ‘To impart 
knowledge is not the end of our schools. but to make men. 
Kveryone should read what Mr. Rice has to say; and then 
comprehend the fact that with wise education twice as 
much can be accomplished in our schools, with half the 
wear and weariness. x 


Political Science Quarterly, with all its admirable average 
contents, rarely gives us better material than the two 
urticles (centinued) on “Agricultural Diseontent.”’ and 
“Trade Union Democracy.” The first of these topics is 
treated in such a manner that every farmer should consult 
it carefully. The fact is the agriculture of America is 
being slowly but surely taxed out of existence. We have 
already killed our commercial marine, having less than 
half what we had in 4797. Our present drift will, in 
exactly 48 years, turn every land-owner into a lease- 
holder. The Political Science Quarterly should pursue this 
line of work, and it is none too soon. Before 1860 the 
farmers owned 70 per cent. of the national wealth; now only 
24 per cent. We have averaged for ten years past a sale 
of sixteen thousand farms by sheriffs. Before 1860 we had 
only six millionaires; now we have over four thousand. 


‘Of these one hundred and forty men own one-third of the 


nation’s wealth. 


The International Journat of Ethics rarely gives a poor 
article; it rarely gives one more important than that of a 
late number on “The Ethics of Religious Conformity.” Are 
we educating ourselves religiously to deception? That is 
what is to be the outcome morally of church membership 
when in private we disavow all belief in doctrine which 


publicly our church stands for. The gigantic conse- 
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quences are sure to overwhelm us. This journal of ethics 
is wonderfully well edited and deserves’ extended 
patronage of thinking people. | 
The superb December Century discusses, in an editorial, 
the question, “Are our lawmakers deteriorating?’ and it is 
decided that they are, This, with due honor to the editor, is 
nonsense. Congress, as a power, is unquestionably declin- 
ing but that the character of congressmen is inferior in- 
tellectually to that of the congressmen of 1850 or 1820 or 


1796 is not in any way provable. It was Gouverneur Morris, ».. . 


I think, who, referring reminiscently to the first Congress 
after the constitution was formed, said to a friend, “What 
a set of damned rascals we had in that Congress.” ‘Yes, 
indeed,” said the other, ‘‘they nearly wrecked us.” And 
so they did nearly upset the newly launched republic. 
But for honest caliber our Congress of 1894 has been peer 
of any assembled. It is, however, curious to read the reasons 
given for the contrary faith and find that somehow the 
Century of 1896 echoes exactly the talk of the federals of 
1796. It says, “The work of legislation has passed out 
of the hands of the men who own the property of the state 
and into the hands of those who have little or none of 
that wealth,” ete. We have heard a good deal of this talk 
about the poor and the people during the summer. It 
might as well be dropped. ‘The federals in 1796 cried for 
government by “The Best.’ But Jefferson trusted the peo- 
ple, and in 1800 the poor and common folk made him 
president. In turn he made this the republic of the whole 
people, and no longer of the select few. However, apart 
from this the Century is a mint of rich things to the very 
last line. 


The American Magazine of Civics gives a suggestive 
article on “How shall we elect the president’—so as to 
tike the election out of partizanship. It continues the 
curious and to a student of American history the comical 
argument in favor of reform by more centralization. The 
material in this magazine is often very good and sometimes 
very bad. It is, however, apparently gaining some ground 
in the way of becoming the needed political journal. 


The Poet-Lore in its first quarterly dress is before us, and 


it contains so much good reading that we are glad that we 
have three months to note it. While touching literature 


at various points, one turns to this magazine for the last 


word on Whitman and Browning. In this particular num- 
ber there are some more interesting letters from Robert 
Browning and notices of the three last books on Whitman, 
by W. S. Kennedy, John Burroughs and Thomas Donald- 
son. ‘The files of the Poet-Lore from its foundation, in 1889, 
to the present time, are upon our Browning shelves, and 
they .constitute a rich storehouse of information, comment 
and interpretation. We commend it in its new form to all 
our readers. 

McClure’s Magazine has risen into merited esteem by its 
noteworthy contributions to biography. This year Hamlin 
Garland’s articles on General Graint and the personal recol- 
lections of other great war generals on both sides in the 
Civil War will sustain the interest already awakened .by 
the Lincoln articles. 


The Pulpit Herald and Altruistic Review, published in this 
city with Dr. H. W. Moulton as editor, has taken upon 
itself the stately name of T'he Twentieth Century Monthly. 
It is enlarged and beautified and eontains suggestive mate- 
rial to preachers. It is largely given to pulpit utterances in 


“yr. 


the interest of citizenship and civic life. ores 

Myths of the New World, by Dr. D.G. Brinton, and published by David 
McRay, Philadelphia. 

As long ago as 1869 or 1870, almost as soon as published, I 


happened to get a copy of Dr. Brinton’s “Myths of the New 
World.” It was one of the richest feasts I had ever en- 
joyed. The whole of my summer vacation under the Clin- 
ton trees was made glorious with this book. I talked about 
it and of it—and now a new edition comes out nearly. thirty 
years after the first. It is a thoroughly revised edition 
brought down to date in infprmation. It throws light on a 
whole Bible of religious ideas and illuminates the way for 
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a preacher who wishes for truth more than he does for 
accepted dogma. The author asks and answers “What are 
man’s earliest ideas of a soul, and a God, and of his own 
origin and destiny ?”’ Why do we find certain myths, such 
as of a creation, a flood, an after world; certain symbols, as 
the bird, the serpent, the cross intimately associated with 
the religious ideas of every race? It is not necessary to 
agree with all that Dr. Brinton says; but he stands now 
at the head of American archeologists. 


The Hesperion for February, published at St. Louis, has 
for its initial study an article on Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
which contains biographical material that will interest the 
American reader, for with each new book Mrs. Ward rises 
steadily toward that place vacated by George Eliot. She is 
never to reach the high throne of that masterful mind and 
heart, but she does more successfully, we think, than any 
Iinglish writer since George Eliot, succeed in making the 
novel carry the interest of humanity, a contribution to the 
hot discussions of our day. The same number contains a 
sympathetic study of William Morris, the socialist and 
humanitarian, but over and above it all the poet, the singer 
of old tales and new fancies. The Hesperion is modest in 
its appearance and has an admiring Quaker look among 
its brilliant contemporaries, but then it is a fifty-cent maga- 
zine and as such is a surprise and a delight. One who has 
to do with type at all finds himself wondering how they 
do it, and if one of these days it should be missed, we will 
not at all wonder why, and the epitaph which might be 
inscribed over so many literary ventures of the past, will 


be in order for the Hesperion,—“‘Died from too much ex-: 


ecellence,”’ E. P. P. 


Three Thoughtful Books. 


1“ he principal object of this book is to piesctibe fot out 
complex central nervous systems at the proper time the 
special kinds of exercise, sensory, motor and ideational, 
demanded for their full development.” This object finds 
its Inspiration in the well-known proverb, “As the twig 
is bent, the tree’s inclined.” When the brain is plastic, 
that is the time to shape the channels that will give direc- 
tion to its power and use. The doctrine is materialistic in a 
certain sense, but if it is in accordance with the facts, as 
undoubtedly it is, it is best for us to make the most of it. 
It is hardly worth while to forego any noble use of such 
life-machinery as we have because to think of it in certain 
terms is disagreeable. Then, too, are not these teruis, which 
seem to materialize thought, quite as properly understood as 
spiritualizing matter. Prof. Halleck has written an in- 
structive book and certainly a very interesting one. ‘Those 
who do not take kindly to science will find here plenty 
of literature, particularly in the chapter, “How Shbake- 
speare’s senses were trained.” ‘That they were trained most 
wonderfully there can be no doubt. There was much in 
the training, but much more in the fact that he had a 
wondrous nervous system to develope. The only point at 
which we question Prof. Halleck’s treatment is this: Given 
a wonderful nervous system and will not its spontaneous 
self-education be likely to serve it better than any formal 
indoctrination? Mr. Howells seems to think so and he 
ought to know. So, too, ought Mr. Kipling, whose sensory 
outfit has a Shakesperean range. Prof. ‘Halleck, however, 


| 


does not write for geniuses but for common folk, and it is 


certain that the methods he suggests would do much for 
thousands of the duller sort. 


* The author writes: ‘The spirit in which these pages are: 
penned is not that of agnosticism, if agnosticism imparts: 
despair of spiritual truth, but that of free and hopeful. 
inquiry, the way for which it is necessary to clear by re-. 
moving the wreck of that upon which we can found no 
more.” The book contains nothing which does not justify 
this anticipation. The ‘“Guesses”’ discussed in the first. 
article are Drummond’s “Ascent of Man,” Kidd’s ‘Social. 


a 


‘ The Education of the Central Nervous System. A Study of Founda. . 


tions, Especially of Sensory and Nervous Training. By Reuben Post. 
Halleck, M. A. (Yale). Author of ‘Psychology and Psychic Culture,™ 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Cloth, 12mo., $1.00. 


_ 2Guesses at the Riddle of Existence and Other Wsgays on Kindred Sub-., 
jects. By Goldwin Smith, W. C. L. New You: The Macmillan Co. 
1897. 12mo.; Cloth, $1.50. Nee 2 ! 
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Evolution” and Balfour’s “Foundations of Belief.” Of 
these the last is treated much less severely than we had 
a right to expect from the character of the book—an in- 
genious plea for religious insincerity—and the character of 
Goldwin Smith, one of the most sincere of men. Kidd’s 
book is treated in refreshing contrast with the “tumult of 
acclaim” which originally greeted it, many who should 
have known better joining in with the orthodox who were 
naturally pleased with this “Daniel come to judgment.” 
Some of Prof. Drummond’s iridescent bubbles are pricked 


by Mr. Smith’s pen in a manner that will, we trust, be 


sanctified to Prof. Drummond, a man always more plausi- 
ble than painstaking or profound. 7 

“The Church and the Old Testament” is a model of down- 
right honesty that can be heartily commended to the 
apologetic mind. It is a splendid piece of condensation, 
sweeping the whole of the Old Testament into its field. 
The style is admirable; some of the epigrams delicious. 
What, for example, could be happier than this: ‘Nay, were 
not Mr. Gladstone’s great intellectual powers the other 
day exerted to prove that the Creator, in dictating to Moses 
the account of the creation, had come wonderfully near the 
scientific truth and almost anticipated the nebular hypo- 
thesis?” Quite as good is the suggestion that the deity 
in giving an account of the flood, “was fain, as the basis 
of his narrative, to avail himself of an Assyrian legend.” 
But there is no lack of appreciation of what is best in the 
Old Testament. If only someone would give us just as 
rood an article on the New Testament! We doubt if Mr: 
Smith is quite the man to do it. His sense of contrast 
between the Old and New Testament is not justified by 
the soundest criticism of the time. If the three following 
essays, on miracles, immortality, and morality and 
theism, are not so good as the Old Testament article, they 
are still deserving of the close attention of the most thought- 
ful people. | , 


>This admirable book is published without a word of ex- 
planation as to its relation to Mr. Brooke’s “Primer of 
English Literature.” A book of 288 pages, it is evidently 
much fuller than that and, if it is proportionately better, it 
must be wonderfully good, for that was worthy of the 
highest praise. No better guide than this can any reader, 
not himself an adept, have in following the course of 
English literature. Mr. Brooke has the happiest faculty 
for appreciating what is significant in each writer of the 
ereat succession and for finding the best word to indicate 
the quality of his appreciation. The proportionate emphasis 
on the various parts is admirably maintained. If there is 
any exception it is where Mr. Brooke has himself been most 
a specialist—before the Roman Conquest. But as he gives 
but 82 pages here to four centuries the over-emphasis is less 
remarkable than the self-denial where he could say so 
much. The book stops at 1832, but not without a glance 
at subsequent developments. One would be glad to know 
how Mr. Brooke answers Tennyson’s question: 

“What hope is there for modern rhyme?” in view of David- 


son and Watson and Kipling and some others. 
| i Wie; 


——_— 


What Now? A book of poems by Lillian W. Rountree. 
pp. 70. Privately printed for Harrison H. Rountree, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Here are poems of many moods between these covers. 
lo begin to read is to stay on till one has danced, loved, 
sighed or made merry in turn with the whimsical sprite that 
pervades them. The child-songs are full of rollicking glee- 
fulness which touches the spirit with youthful abandon. 
Perhaps they are all child-songs, for even the old Tent- 
maker's ripe wisdom and my lady’s fancies are but varying 
shades of child-likeness. There is a subtile charm in the 
unconscious lilting motion of the melodies which carries 


the heart with it by’a deep undertone. E. T. L. 
Ka ~~ : ; ro 
« 3 English Literature. By Stafford A. Brooke, M. A. New York: The 
‘Macmillan Co. 1897. 
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The 1 iheral Field. 


*The Worldts my Country; To do 
good ts my Religion.” 


Crossing the Bar. 
Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out -to sea, 


Sut such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 


When that whieh drew from out the bound- 


less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 

And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark; 


For though from out our bourne of Time 
and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
— Tennyson. 


Sunday School Notes. 

The Universalist Sunday School Union of 
Cook County, which has now been in ex- 
istence for a number of years, is still hold- 
ing its bi-monthly meetings regularly dur- 
ing the cooler part of the year, and never 
seems to run short of new topics. The 
January meeting was held in Mr. Johon- 
not’s church, in Oak Park, and in spite 
of the long distances it drew out some thirty 
or forty from the other Universalists 
schools in Cook County.. The session opened 
at half past three in the afternoon with 
a service such as is used for the opening 
exercises in most of the schools repre- 
sented by delegates. Then came qa paper 
by Mrs. A. W. Bryant of Oak Park on the 
various phases of kindergarten’ teaching 
as applied to Sunday school work, followed 
by a general discussion of that important 
topic. By this time darkness had set in 
and the session adjourned so as to leave 
a social hour in which the representatives 
of the various schools could get acquainted 
with each other, after which.a light sup- 
per was. served for all present. The 


evening continuation found a number of 


additional visitors and local friends who 
had been unable to attend the afternoon 
session. A symposium by representatives 
of each school in reply to the query ‘How 
did you observe Christmas?’’ was quite in- 
teresting and showed a variety of usages 


ranging from the entertaining and feeding 
of the scholars to the offering of an oppor- 


tunity for their doing some of the giv-— 


ing themselves. This left but a_ short 
time for the ‘‘Question Box,’’.as the union 
makes a practice of adjourning promptly 
at half past eight. However, most of the 
questions were answered promptly and with 
a pointed brevity that showed a good deal 
of thought back of it. Indeed, many of 
the question-topics were worthy of an 
hour’s discussion and suggesting them in 
this thought kindling way will probably 
lead to a more lengthy treatment of them 
at future meetings. Of course the answers 
to these questions, as well as the discus- 
sion on the preceding topics, showed the 


‘ range of views held by the members of 


the nine schools represented at this meet- 
ing. All of them are nominally Universal- 
ist, and with a few exceptions .their inter- 
mediate classes are using the International 
Lessous. Still there were some _ present 
who insisted on looking upon modern as 
well as ancient scripture as inspired, while 
a few took such an extreme position as 
that of one speaker who said: ‘I believe 
the time will conie when the resurrection 
of Jesus will not be looked upon merely 
as a spiritual allegory, but will be proven 
to have been an actual physical fact.’’ 
I mention this because it shows how wide 
a diversity there is among the members 
of this union, more perhaps than there will 
be among the coming union at Chicago, 
which will take in the Unitarians, Inde- 
pendents and Ethical Culture folks, as well 
as some of the Universalists. However, 
there is room for both unions, and the 
liberal faction of the Universalist schools 
is to be congratulated on being in a posi- 
tion where it can profit by two sets of such 
helpful and inspiring meetings. | 
The South Side Sunday Ethical School, 
which I mentioned a few weeks ago, meets 
at the Masonic Hall, 3118 Forest avenue, 
from 9:30 to 10:30 ‘every Sabbath morning. 
Miss Linnie Freiberger has been superin- 
tending the school with decided success, 
there being already three intermediate 
classes, besides a class for the little ones 
and one for adults. The latter has been in 
charge of Professor F. W. Sanders, who 
is well known to readers of both the Old 
and THE NEw Unity, and who is admira- 
bly fitted for conducting a class in ‘‘Com- 
parative Religions.”’ ALBERT S. 


He that has light within his own clear 


breast. 
May sit i’ th’ center and enjoy bright day, 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul 
thoughts | 
Benighted walks under the midday sun. 


— Milton. 


The Latest Books. 


POEMS BY JOHANNA AMBROSIUS. 


Professor Herman Grimm has written an 
essay to accompany this book of poems. 
The essay differs from any other that he 
has given to the world. It is about a poor 
laboring woman in East Prussia who works 
hard to keep the household from going be- 
hindhand. She is now forty years old and 
looks as if she were sixty; she has been 
slaving since she was eleven years old. Prior 
to that time she had some scant schooling. 
Some years ago the poems of an unknown 
person began to be published in the well- 
known German periodical ‘‘Die Garten- 
laube,’’?’ and so quickly did they wend their 
way into the hearts of many readers that 
they finally reached the Empress Augusta 
Victoria, who taught them to the young 
princes at her knee. Then came the pub- 
lication in the paper of ‘‘The Last Song’ 
(which we reprint below), and there was an 
instant response. Who was this woman, 
and was this her last song? No, indeed. 
Her poems were collected; they were pub- 
lished. Editions of the book appeared in 
rapid succession, and it became known that 
the woman’s name was Johanna Ambro- 
sius; that she lived in the remote village 
of Gross-Wersmeninken, close to the Russian 
border; that she was poor and ill. The 
kind-hearted Empress was moved by this 
rumor, and sent a messenger, not only with 
decorations and honors, but also with food 
and clothing, to the faraway village where 
Johanna Ambrosius lay almost dying. It 
is fitting that the American edition of the 
poems should be dedicated to the woman 
who in her palace heard and held a help- 
ing hand to her sister woman, the peasant 
in the hut. This peasant had been obliged 
to perform the hardest and most menial 
labor, yet those searred,_ toil-hardened 
hands have penned poetry which within 
the past two years has moved all Germany. 
The introduction of Johanna Ambrosius to 
the world is due for the most part to Pro- 
fessor Karl Weiss-Schrattenthal, who com- 
piled and published the poems of the 
woman bowed by toil and illness. Profes- 
sor Grimm compares her work with that of 
the splendid Italian poet-woman, Ada 
Negri, who sprang, not from a remote 
country district, but from the restless mass 
of those who throng the factories. In the 
lives of these women we see embodied his- 
torical elements which require measure- 
ment and formulation, and in other poems 


One reason why Scott’s 
Emulsion cures weak throats, 
weak lungs, makes rich 
blood, and strengthens puny 
and delicate children is be- 
cause all its parts are mixed 
in so scientific a manner that 
the feeblest digestion can 
deal with it. This experi- 
ence has only come by doing 
one thing for nearly 25 years. 

This means, purest in- 
gredents, most evenly and 
delicately mixed, best adapted 
for those whose strength has 
failed or whose digestion 
would repel an uneven pro- 
duct. 


For sale by all druggists at 
soc. and $1. » 
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we, like Grimm, must not depart from the 
phrase “the spirit of the present.” Out 
of that far-away Russian border, where 
winter reigns most of the year, where the 
forests are thick and dark, and where 
many villages seem almost hopeless in their 
poverty, where the winds are icy, have 
come cheer for the cheerless and courage 
for the weak. What braver song was ever 
written by a lonely, oppressed woman than 
this: 
A song of my creating, 
A wondrous song I’d sing, 
Which, like the fragrant breeze of May, 
O’er earth its flight would wing. 
Irom north to south, from east to west, 
A way break in a trice 
And give to all mankind sweet rest, 
Joy, peace, and Paradise. 


Unto the sick and dying 
Sweet cordial it should bring, 

The sound of its soft pinion’s stroke 
Still grief and suffering. 

’Mid clank of arms and conflict hot, 
Fanning courage to a flame; 

For woe men comprehended not 
Comfort it should proclaim. 


But where’er sin is lurking 
With cruel serpent e’e, 
To hurricane swiftly rising 
Twill sweep it in the sea. 
On every chink in house of pain 
A cooling balm distill, 
The temple cleanse from every stain, 
And every want fulfill. 


And if this song succeeded 
Nor fame nor gold to gain, 
I’d wish but throw my lyre down 
And sing no other strain. 
Unto the pine woods stealing, 
Lay me for death’s repose, 
To no one e’er revealing 
Who. did this song compose. 
—The Outlook. 


Old and New. 


Is “Education” A Failure? 


In Current Thought (Continental Publish- 
ing Company, New York and London), 
William George Jordan throws down the 
gauntlet to conflict with all defenders of 
our educational system with this sweeping 
challenge, which closes his daring paper on 
“Mental Training: A Remedy for ‘Educa- 
tion.’’’? If man were to have the most 
complete education of our schools and -col- 
leges, with the additional polish of the 
best European universities; if he never 
forgot one single thing he had ever learned; 
with all this he would not have a trained 
mind. What, then, of the millions who 
have less than this? Man, at the end of 
this period of study, should have either 
the facts he has studied, or the mental 
quickness from those facts to apply to any 
subject in life. I cannot see how edu- 
cation can escape this dilemma. As the 
mere product of education, merely looking 
at man from the standpoint of what edu- 
eation has done for him rather than his 
natural abilities, he has neither. Few 
men, two or three years after graduating, 
can give a good, fair ten-minute outline, or 
resumé, of any subject they have studied 
—not ten minutes mere talking here and 
there on the subject, but a clearly formu- 
lated grasp of its essentials. They have 
neither the facts nor the mental strength 
and quickness to codrdinate’ those facts. 
Is mere culture, in itself, a sufficient return 
for these years of study? ‘“But,’’ Educa- 
tion claims, “I do not expect students to 
remember all they have learned; much is 
given only for mental discipline and train- 
ing.’”’ Then Education must face the is- 
sue of results; its belief and theory are not 
followed out. It is in the position of the 
man of whom his young son said: ‘Yes, 
father is a Christian, but he is not work- 
ing at it much now.’’ When man has given 
the best hours of his early life--from five 


to twenty or twenty-five years of age—to 
education, he should surely have the men- 
tal quickness and control of his mind for 
those years. If education cannot justify 
herself on an accounting for that time; 
cannot show an equivalent in mental muscle 
for those years of study, then she is to that 
degree weak—unequal to her duty, her op- 
portunity. As a mere business matter 
man should be able to demand of ‘educa- 
tion a settlement. He should dare to say: 
‘Education, I have given you fifteen years 
of. faithful service to the course:of study 
you have established—what have you given 
me?’ And Education, if she cannot prove 
She has been equal to her trust, must ac- 
cept man’s criticism; must lister in sim- 
ple justice to his plea for special training 
in all that develops him as an individual. 


The fortune which Alfred Nobel, the 
Stockholm millionaire, willed to the world 
is estimated at $60,000,000, and the greatness 
of the donation makes the most princely 
gifts of all others seem small. This vast 
sum is to be converted into safe securities, 
the interest of which must be used for re- 
wards or prizes to be annually given to 
those who have done most during the 
year to advance science or promote the 


welfare of the race. The awards are to. 


be as follows: ‘‘One-fifth for the most im- 
portant discovery in the natural sciences. 
One-fifth for the most important discovery 


or improvement. in chemistry. One-fifth for 


the most important discovery in physiology 
or medicine. One-fifth for the most excel- 
lent work in literature, and the remain- 
ing fifth part to that person who ‘has la- 
bored most effectively for the uniting of 


humanity, the disarmament, partial or com- 
plete, of standing armies, ‘and for the or- 
ganization and promotion of peace con- 
gresses.’’ The prizes are to be awarded 
by the Swedish academies and by the Nor- 
wegian legislature, and are to be given 
without regard to nationality. Every man 
and ‘woman in the human race may strive 
for a prize out of the $2,000,000 which will 
each year be awarded to merit. Nothing 
in the way of a benefaction was ever before 
so universal in its ecope.—The Advance. 


A Prison Luxury. 


Among the _ practical questions which 
were discussed at the Prison Congress in 
Milwaukee last fall was one which called 
out an animated debate, ‘‘Is it advisable to 
permit the use of tobacco by prisoners?’ 
Numerically, it is fair to say that there 
were perhaps more who would have voted 
in the affirmative than in the negative. 
But, when the arguments were considered, 
the good sense was with the minority. Had 
the wives and daughters of the wardens 
expressed their views, they might not have 
tallied with those of the men; for the hos- 
tility »of good housekeepers to the use of 
the untidy weed is well known. 

The warden who most heartily favored 
the use of tobacco in prisons declared’ that 
Sir Walter Raleigh was the greatest bene- 
factor that ever lived for introducing that 
which since his time has been a ‘‘consola- 
tion to humanity.”’ In his prison every 
prisoner is entitled to a pound a month, for 
which the state pays; that is, the tax- 


‘payers. The next speaker buys his men 


— | 


Milton’s Ode on the Morn- 


ing of Christ’s Nativity. 


The Great Christmas Hymn 
of English Literature. 


Printed for Christmas presentation by All Souls 
Church, Chicago. 


A Limited Number for the Trade. 
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CALENDAR, 


1897 - - 


Furnishes a helpful extract from Au- 
thor, Teacher, or Preacher, for every 
day in the year. 


Strongly mounted on very heavy card- 
board, packed in strawboard box for 
mailing. 


Price, 75 cents. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 
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The Institutional Church, 


BY 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE. 


A copyright reprint from the New England 
Magazine, for August, profusely illustrated with 
architectural and other cuts of Plymouth 
Church, Indianapolis, All Souls Church, Chicago, 
and other institutional churches. 


10 cents. For sale at THE NEW UNITY 
OFFICE, Monadnock bldg., Chicago. 
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off by letting them have sugar or molasses 
instead, if they wish; and: the exchange is 
frequently made, greatly to the cleanliness 
of the prison. Still another referred to 


tobacco as ‘“‘the consolation which is next | 


to that which comes from heayen;’’ but he 
confessed that, though he had used it thirty 
years, he could make no adequate defense 
for its use. One of the finest of the war- 
dens, &2 man who never uses tobacco, de- 
clared that he ‘‘would cut off the bread, the 
potatoes, or even the meat, rather than take 
away the tobacco.’’ His only reason was 
that the men were used to it, and would 
miss it. Yet another, whose argument 
could be much better used against than for 
the habit, thought that the men could not 
be improved morally if it were taken from 
them after they were once addicted to its 
use. He argued from his own experience: 
“I quit the use of tobacco for a year. I 
use it now. On Christmas Day my wife 
presented me with a box of cigars, and said 
she wanted me to use them. ‘I have stood 
this thing one year,’ she said, ‘and I don’t 
want any more of it.’’’ It was evident 
that his temper had not been Improved ’by 
the change. 


A gentleman to whom the proud honor 
belongs of having been one of the first 
to grade a state prison, and who is a fine 
specimen of manhood as well as an accom- 
plished prison officer, was frank enough 
to say: “In every prison that I have ad- 
ministered tobacco has been allowed. I uSe 
it myself, I regret to say. I am not proud 
of the fact; and I question very seriously 
whether it is right and whether it is policy 
to allow the use of tobacco in penal and 
reformatory institutions. I do not believe 
that men are:sent to prison with the expec- 
tation that they shall be furnished with 
such luxuries. I do not believe in it; and, 
if the time for the change comes, I shall 
be ready for it, and will quit myself, and 
set the example.’’ 


Mr. Brockway, of the Elmira reformatory, 
said that he had had large experience in 
prisons where it was given to the convicts, 
as well as in his present institution, where 
it is not allowed. He gave three reasons 


for its non-use in prisons: ‘First, the cost © 


of it. Where the taxpayers are required 
to pay the expenses of prisoners, they 
should be called upon to pay only for that 
which is really useful for the purpose for 
which they are in prison; and the use of 
tobacco, especially in a reformatory for 
young men, is, to put it mildly, unneces- 


sary for their reformation. Second, the. 


unsanitary conditions that are introduced 
by its use. The environment of a man has 
to do with the cultivation of his taste, and 
tuskin has said that good taste is essen- 
tially a moral quality. It is, then, obliga- 
tory upon us, if we are attempting to 
reform men in their moral character, that 
we avoid the inevitable unsanitary accom- 
paniments of a general distribution of to- 
bacco. Third, and greatest of all, after 
experimenting for some years, we find that 
we get probably twenty per cent. better 
school work where we do not distribute 
tobacco than where we do. Educatign, 
progress in school, evidence of intellectual 
development and growth—these indicate 
reformatory progress; and thus I argue that 
the prohibition of tobacco in reformatories 
contibutes to the reformation of the pris- 
oner.”’ 


~Now that it is admitted by penologists 
that all prisons should be reformatory in 
their character the administration of peni- 
tentiaries in respect to even minor details 
that have their share in the general effect 
should not differ from the method in re- 
formatories. Many a man who has become 


a slave to tobacco, opium or whisky may 


be grateful for the enforced opportunity to 
overcome these evil habits which imprison- 


ment affords. And many a younger pris- | 


oner who has never acquired the tobacco 
habit, may be saved from it while in prison 


_ 


if the state declines to furnish the weed in 
any form.” 

It would be interesting to know the com- 
parative amount paid by the various states 
for tobaeco and for books for prisoners. A 
warden in command of one of the smaller 
institutions said that his annual bill for 
tobacco was $1,200. Does he expend as 
much for books and magazines for his con- 


victs? $1,200 annually would soon give a_ 
fine prison library. Or, if the taxpayers 


want to contribute so much more money 
than is really needed—money to be thrown 
away—it might much better be expended 
for the little children left cold and starving 
at home through the man’s crime rather 
than use it to strengthen his vices by add- 
ing this luxury to his prison fare. There 
is room for reform here.—Christian Register. 


HonestCurefor Tobacco H abit. 


One can't tell the truth too often. To- 
bacco is injurious to health, disturbs the 
heart, causes -neryousness. SURE-QUIT, 
an antidote chewing gum, destroys cray- 
Ing, restores the system .to its normal con- 
dition. 25c. a box, mearly all druggists. 
Booklet free. Eureka Chemical Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Personally Conducted Tour 
Through Mexico. 


The North-Western Line has arranged 
for a personally conducted tour through 
Mexico, under the auspices of Mr. J. J. 
trafton, the well-known excursion mana- 
ger. The party will rendezvous at Chi- 
cago, and leave there Tuesday morning, 
February 2, 1897, in a. Special Vestibuled 
Train of Palace Sleeping Cars, Observa- 
tion Cars and Dining Cars, which will be 
their home for the entire trip. During the 
tour, which will consume thirty days, all 
of the cities and almost every place of 
interest in th's wonderful country will be 
visited. To saccommodate those who de- 
sire to remain longer than thirty days, ar- 
rangements will be made for the extension 
of the time limit tickets. Illustrated 
pamphlets and full information as_ to 
rates, etc., will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Ticket Agents Chicago & North- 
Western Railway. 
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‘‘lLive in Indiana?’’ 


Going back seon? Pennsylvania Short Lines 
run direct from Chicago through forty counties in 
that State. 


‘‘Come from Ohio?” 


Intend to make a trip there? Forty-four 
counties of the Buckeye State are connected with 
Chicago by the Pennsylvania Short Lines. 


‘‘Born in Pennsylvania?” 


Ever visit the old home? Pennsylvania Short 
Lines run straight from Chicago through the 
entire Keystone State. 


“Hail from New England?” 


Going back? Pennsylvania Short Lines have 
Vestibule Sleeping, nig 3 and Parlor Cars and 
Vestibule Coaches from Chicago to New York 
without change. 


‘‘From the Middle States?” 


Guing there? Pennsylvana Short Lines run, 
from Chicago to principal points in New York 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey. and Delaware, Shortest 
route; through trains. 


‘“‘Are You a Southerner?” 


Then you like things straight? When you go 
South Pennsylvania Short Lines will suit you. 
Straightest Jine from Chicago through Louisville 
or Cincinnati. 


“Look at the Map.” 


lf you haven't one handy, send a postal to 
H.R. DERING, A.G.P. Agt. No. 2488. Clark St. Chicago, Il 
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EPISTOLARY 
FLIRT. 


By ESMERIE AMORY. A story 
in dramatic form, satirizing a cer- 
tain sort of philandering men and 
women that abound in “literary cir- 
cles.”” 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


The kind of playing at sin which is 
satirized here is not confined to the 
‘literary set,’’ and the subject is brought 
home to many whose trade does not en- 
courage them to dabble with the emo- 
tions. The book is a sharp and telling 
satire upon platonic friendships. 


THE LUCKY NUMBER. 


By I. K. FRIEDMAN. Cloth, 
16mo., $1.25. 


Mr. Friedman has made a profound 
study of the slums of Chicago. He does 
not occupy himself so much with the 
petty details of a situation as with the 
romance of it, its significance, its effect 
upen character. His stories, which cir- 
cle about a saloon called *‘The Lucky 
Number,’’ are intensely, vividly real. 
They are condensed so that every word 
counts, and they represent life as it is 
found narrowed and sharpened and Iib- 
— in the degradation of a great 
city. 


THE 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


By W. A. WHITH. 16mo., cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 


Mr. White’s editorial, ‘‘What’s Wrong 
with Kansas,’’ which was reprinted from 
his paper, the Emporia (Kas.) Gazette, 
and used as a campaign document, has 
already introduced him to a large circle 
of readers. His stories are original 
and sincere and. interesting. Some of 
them show a deep insight into human 
nature, and in all of them one feels a 
Sympathy with its weaknesses and fail- 
ures. They are fresh and wholesome, 
and at times very humorous. 


A MOUNTAIN WOMAN. 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. With 
cover design by Mr. BRUCE ROG- 
ERS. 16mo., cloth, gilt top, $1.23. 
(Second edition.) 


‘‘We wish to call most particular at- 
tention to a collection of short Western 
stories by Mrs. Peattie, entitled ‘‘A 
Mountain Woman.’’ The book contains 
several of the best tales of Western life 
ever written.—Review of Reviews. 


THE COLOR OF LIFE. 


By ALICHK MBEYNELL. 16mo., 
cloth, $1.25. (Third edition.) 


‘“‘The papers outside the descriptive | 
and the critical are little sermons— 
ideal sermons—let no one uninstructed 
by them take fright at the title; they 


the sermon’s right length, or about 
as long to read as the passage of 
a cathedral chant in the ear, and keeping 
pete peat to the plain step of daily 
speech, they leave a sense of stilled 


singing on the mind they fill.’’—George 
Meredith. 


THE LITTLE ROOM, AND 
OTHER STORIES. 

By MADELENE YALE WYNNE. 
With cover design; frontispiece and 
decorations by the author. 16mo., 
linen, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. (Second 
thousand.) 


“A ve fresh and subtle fancy; she 
has caught the new air that is b owing 
on us from the next century. * * 
It awakens imagination and gives it a 
direction.’’—Jullan Hawthorne. 
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_ The New Bible and Its 
New Uses, 


——By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER,—— 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,’’ ‘‘“Prob- 
lems in American Society,’’ Ete. 


CONTENTS: 


Introduction: The New Bible; 1. Errore in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itsely’: 
ITT. The Bible as Authority; Appendix; Con 
tradictions in the Gospels. 


He has been very succesful, and his book is 
one gig ef to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradition 
and dogma, and need to be shown the substantial 
worth of what criticism leaves unharmed of 
5 tng at and spiritual quickening. — 7'he 
New World. 
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These selections are short, tender and devout- 
voicing the profoundest emotions of the soul. 
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Alderman Thirty-Second Ward. 


Delivered at All Souls Church, 
Chicago, Sept. 13, 1896. 


. Published by Publication Committee of 
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Religious Federation . ; ; 
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The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in, all its stages, and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutiondl treatment. 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and. mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundations of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up 
the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so 


much faith tn tts curative powers that they 


offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
that it fails to cure. Send for list of tes- 
timonials. — | 

Address F. J. CHENBY & CO., Toledo, 
Ohio. 

(Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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' Unwritten Tragedies. 


Put by your storied page, its pictured 


seaming; 
Come back to earth and breathe its act- 
ual air; . 
Aye! watch a mighty human wave x0 
streaming 
Adown a broad and bustling thorough- 
fare! 


The commonest—you say—of common places, 
This strenuous rush, this feverish daily 
strife; 
Look! you may read upon the passing faces 
The great unwritten tragedies of life! 
—Clinton Scollard. 


For Nervousness. 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Dr. J. O. Friend, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘‘In 
nervousness and general debility I find it one 
of the very finest nervines, as well as a tonic, 
that I have ever used.”’ 3 


The days and hours are ever glancing by, 


And seem to flicker. past thro’ sun and 
shade, 

Or short, or long, as Pleasure leads, or 
Pain; 

But with the Nameless is nor Day nor 
Hour; 

Tho’ we, thin minds, who creep from 


thought to thought, 
Break into ‘““Thens’’ and ‘‘Whens’’ the Eter- 


nal Now. 
— Tennyson. 


An old Scotch woman was dying. The 
storm was raging without, the wind was 
howling and the rain dashing against the 
windowpanes. They were gathered around 
her bed. ‘‘I maun dee, Doctor—I maun dee.’’ 
‘Ay, ay, I’m mickle feart ye’re gaun.’’ 
‘‘Weel, weel, the Lord’s will be done. But 
it’s an awful nicht to be _ gaun skirlin’ 
through the clouds.’’—Spare Moments. 


Off for the East. 


Travelers to Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia and other eastern potute are waking up 
to the beauties of a trip over the GRAND 
TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM and LEHIGH 
VALLBY R. R. Besides the great St. Clair 
Tunnel, Niagara Falls and Buffalo, the he 
includes a day ride through the-Lehigh Val- 
ley, the Switzerland of America.. The train 
leav | 
the best-features of the trip. It is vestibuled 
throughout, carries Pullman Buffet sleepers 
and Dini Car; is steam heated, lighted by 

s, and the equa of ae RY the famous 

rains out of DCR Meket office,~ 103 
y pir Street, L. R. Morrow, City Ticket 


gent. 


The Most Unique Calendar of 
the Season 
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A. J. Smith, G. P. A,, Cleveland. 
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cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that 
revelation of Eternal Life and Truth which is 
steadily unfolded to us by Science.”’ Cloth. .$1.75 


Liberty and Life. Discourses by E. P. 
POWELL. Paper cover, 208 pp.; post 
tg ev a ea vad ck 6 ccs co xs 25C. 


Price Reduced from 50c. 


GIFT BOOKLETS. | 


Culture without College. 
House Beautiful. 
Each by W.C. GANNETT, and daintily bound 
in white or tinted paper....-................15e. 


A Year of Miracle. By W.C. GANNETT. Limp, 


EEE SS CS aE AR Nee PT $1.00 
The Education of the Soul. A study of Goethe's 
elk a ER 10¢ 
The Cause of the Toiler...................... 10¢. 
The Word of the Spirit. To the Nation, City, 
* Chureh, Home, Individual.................. 50c 


by JENKIN LLOYD JONES, and in white paper 
covers. : 


The Faith that [lakes Faithful. By W. C 
GANNETT and JENKIN LLOYD JONES. Paper 
WD coe ko hdc Wks ob Ede onwk a OeRe . i 

More than Kin. By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


e-em * © @& © 


OE Bs owns x 0nk'ns Kite Sehs ya nn noes a0 rae 
Borrowings. Poems and Selections from Great 
Authors (White and Gold)................. 75e. 
I I oi 6 in is Snel cre win nec ncns: 75¢€ 
For a and for: Remembrance. Dainty 
gift booklet of poems and selections........ 25¢. 
The Beauty of Kindness. By James Vila 
MI 5600 san KAsa De haa hah ike 4x64 60 eke 10e. 
Sent posipaid on recetpt of price by 
THE MONADNOCK, 


CHICAGO. 
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THE NEW UNITY. . 


February 18, 1897 


CHARACTER of the 
Northern Pacific Rail- 
road and its officials is 
shown in the way it 
goes about preparing 


Broad 
its tourist literature. 
Gauge Each year it issues a 


new edition of its ‘‘Wonderland’’ book, 
which is rewritten and contains entirely 
fresh and original matter. Mr. Chas. 8. 
Kee, the General Passenger agent, be- 
lieves in letting people know what a 
great country they have out there, and 
Mr. Wheeler, who writes these books, 
delights in hunting out new places and 
going through new experiences for the 
public’s benefit, even at the risk of his 


The 


aqeck. For instance, in 1894 he climbed 


Mt. Rainier, on the Pacific Coast, be- 
tween 14,000 and 15,000 feet high, and 
related the story of the ascent in 
Sketches: of Wonderland, published in 
1895. In 1895 he made a terrific climb 
in the Bitter Root Range in Montana, to 
hunt wild goats so that the sportsmen 
of the land might know where to go for 
such game. That a railroad company 
is ready to bear the heavy expense of 
such trips and a man is willing to make 
them for such purposes, is evidence that 


the books will be read as we well know — 


these are. Send six cents in stamps to 
Mr. Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, Minn., for 
Wonderland ’96, and enjoy it as we have. 


LATEST WORKS 
By WILLIAM C. GANNETT. — 


Culture without College. 


Paper, ornamental, 15 cents (in white. if 
desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 


The House Beautiful. 


(Tenth Thousand.) 


Gift edition, fine cloth, wide margins, 60 pages, 
50 cents; paper, ornamental, 26 pages, 15 cents 
(in white, if desired); cheap edition, 6 cents. 
CONTENTS: The Building of the House; House 

Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furni- 

ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The ‘‘Dear 

Togetherness 


“In ‘The House Beautiful,’ Rev. Wm. C. Gan- 
nett describes, with a rare combination of good 
sense and poetic insight, the essentials of a beau- 
tiful home, giving to flowers. books and guests, 
for instance, their due place in its furnishing, 
while love is the bond that binds all together in 
gracious influence.’’-—Literary World. 


‘Where all is so good perhaps there is no best, 
though to our mind the seeing on ‘The Dear 
Togetherness’ is fullest of strength, sweetness 
and light. Our readers can procure the little 
book for themselves; and, if they want to be 
Strengthened and lifted up, they will do so.”— 
THE NEW UNITY. 


Sent postpaid on recetpt of price by 


THE NEW UNITY, 


THE MONADNOCK, CHICAGO. 


Announcements. ° 


The Fraternity of Liberal Religious So- 
_ctettes in Chicago. 


‘ ALL Sous CHuRCH, corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CENTRAL CHURGH (Independent) Cen- 
tral Music Hall. N. D. Hillis, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssi1AH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23rd 
street. W.W. Fenn, Minister. 


At Masonic Hatt. 276 Fiftv-seventh 
Street. Rev. W. W. Fenn preaches each 
Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Univer. 


salist), corner of Warren avenue and 
Robey street. T. B. Gregory, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE SOUL (Spiritualist ), 
Schiller Theatre, Mrs. Cora L. V. Rich- 
mond, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, St2inway 
Hall, W. M. Salter, Lecturer. 


I'RIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
zthenwum Building, 18 Van _ Buren 
cureet. Jonathan W. Plumber, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, 
Lake View. YMirs. Celia Parker Woolley, 
Minister. | 


IsatAnH TEMPLE (Jewish) Oakland 
Club Hall, Ellis Avenue and 39th Street, 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 33rd street. 


Oak PARK Unity Cnourcn (Universal- 
ist), R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), Mc- 
Vicker’s Theatre, Madison street, near 
State. H. W. Thomas and Frank B. 
Vrooman, Ministers. 


RYDER MEMORIAL CHURCH (Univer: 
Salist), Sheridan avenue and 64th street. 
Sunday services 11 A. M. and 8 P. M.; 
Sunday School, 9:30 a. M.; Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union, 7 Pp. mM. Devo- 
tional Meeting, Wednesdays at 8 P. M. 
Rev. Frederick W. Miller, Minister; res- 
idence, The Colonial, 6325 Oglesby av- 
enue. 

St. Pauu’s CuHurcu (Universalist), 
Prairie avenue and 28th street. <A. J. 
Canfield, Minister. 


-S1nAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), In- 
diana avenue and 2lst street. E. G. 


‘Hirsch, Minister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, Stewartavenue and 65th street. 
R. A. White, Minister. 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, Oakland Music Hall, 
I. S. Moses, Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. Vila 
Blake, Minister. 


Unity Cuurca (Unitarian). corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. | 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington boulevard and Union park 


LIBERAL Book Rooms OF THE HEapD- 
QUARTERS OF THE LIBERAL CONGRESS, 
Unitarian and other Activities. 175 


- Dearborn St., Room 93.. Open Daily. 


YOU WILL REALIZE THAT “THEY LIVE 
WELL WHO LIVECLEANLY,” IF YOU USE 


SAPOLIO > 


GIFT BOQKS. 


Lowell Times.—The books are very beautiful, 
and excellently adapted for simple gifts. Their 
value, however, is in their contents; self-develop- 
ment, helpfulness, unselfishness, great-hearted 
manliness, 


Power and Use 
- « « By John W. Chadwick. 


Those who have grown to Know how good Mr. 
Chadwick’s “‘average”’ work is will appreciate the’ 
Value of the present volume when they learn that 
his friends consider the material herein to be of 
his very best. And the highest expectations will 
not be disappointed. The chapters here printed 
are keen, ap gage pr Suggestive and helpful to 
an extraordinary degree. The little volume will 
abundantly exemplify its suggestive title; it will 
not only bring to many the consciousness of un- 
suspected Power and U se in themselves, but the 
book itself will be this to every reader. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 


The House Beautiful. By Wm. C. Gannett. 
As Natural as Life. By Charles G. Ames. 
In Love with Love. By James H. West. 

A Child of Nature. By Marion D. Shutter. 


Baltimore American. — There is a tranquil, 
Strengthening, uplifting power in these little 
books that makes one cherish for them, when 
they have been enjoyed and laid aside, the warm, 
grateful sentiment with which we treasure dear 
friends. — 

Cloth, bevelled, neatly stamped, each 50 cents. 
Special white and gold edition, full gilt, each $1.00 


*.*For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
741 High Street, - = = «= BOSTON. 


Send your name fora Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD&FLOWERS 


Che Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. **A small bunch of the most fragrant of 
blossoms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene 
Field’s Farm of Love.’’ Contains a selection of 
the most beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. 
Handsomely illustrated by 35 of the world's great- 
est artists as their contribution tothe Monument 
Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been man- 
afactured for $7. For sale at book stores or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child's Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 


and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 


Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, fii. 


Climax Dish Washer. 


FAFE Weleadthemall. See our 
iO 


jist of testimonials. Best 


Machine made. More of 
them being sold. The 
verdict of the people has 
been given, they will 
have the Climax. They 
can’t get along without 
it. Agents wanted, Men 
vr Women. All can be . 
we Convinced by reading 

A testimonials from hun- 
dreds of people, and ex- 

ience of Agents now 
n the work. You can 
get full particulars by 
writing the... 


Climax Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, «= OHIO. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 
giving it a trial. 

The firm who is afraid 
4 to let you try their in- 
Meee «=Cubator before buying 

am it, has no faith in their 
machine. We will sell 
SM you ours ON TRIAL. 
NOT A CENT until 
: tried, anda child can 
run it with 5 minutes’ attention a day. We 
won FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR 
and will win you for a steady customer if you 
will only buy ours on trial. Our large cata- 
logue will cost you 5 cts. and give you $100 
worth of practical iniormation on poultry 
and incubators and the money there is in 
the business. Plans for Brooders; Houses, 
etc., .25. N.B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poultry and 25 cents 
and we willsend you ‘‘The Bicycle: Its Care 
and Repair,’’ a k of 180 subjects and 80 
illustrations, worth $5, toany bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Box 690, DELAWARE CITY, DEL. 
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